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Effect of the War on Cooperative Education 
By Leo F. Smith* 
PURIGDICAL auem 
HE WAR produced many changes ineducational Cooperative Programs ee LIBRAwy 
programs in higher institutions some of which During the War Years oY. OF mien 


were temporary and others of which will undoubtedly 
prove to be more lasting. In the effort to discover 
the effect of the war on cooperative education the 
author recently made a quick survey to determine 
the following: (1) The number of programs which 
had been continued during the war; (2) the programs 
which had been discontinued; (3) significant changes 
which were being planned in cooperative programs; 
and (4) plans for cooperative programs in institu- 
tions which had not previously been carrying on this 
type of education. 


A previous study ' made by the writer revealed 
that during the school year 1940-41, 29 colleges ? 
and universities and 3 technical institutes had coop- 
erative programs. In the current study a personal 
letter was sent to the individual in charge of the 
cooperative program in each of the institutions. 
Four questions were raised in the letter: (1) Did you 
attempt to carry on your program during the war 
years? (2) Are you planning on continuing with 
your cooperative program during the coming years? 
(3) Do you plan on any new cooperative curricula, 
or any other significant changes, such as, a different 
period of alternation or improved methods of coor- 
dination? (4) Do you know of any institutions other 
than those listed in the enclosed reprint ! which now 
have, or are planning cooperative programs? A 
100 percent response was received to these personal 
letters and the replies varied from 1 to 4 pages in 
length. 


ee 


*Acting Chairman, Educational Research Office, Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y. 

1 Leo F. Smith, ‘‘ Cooperative Education in Colleges and Universities,” Journal 
of Engineering Education, 35: 395-400, March 1945. 


’ Mississippi State College had inaugurated a cooperative program in the School 
of Engineering in 1939. 
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Seventeen of the colleges and universities indicated 
that they had continued their programs during the 
war years. These institutions were: Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Antioch College, University of 
Buffalo, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Cleveland College of Western 
Reserve University, University of Detroit, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Eureka College, Fenn Col- 
lege, University of Florida, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
University of Minnesota, Northwestern University, 
New York University, and Southern Methodist 
University. 

Two of the three technical institutes, Rochester 
Institute of Technology and Wyomissing Poly- 
technic Institute, also carried on their programs. 

All of the institutions which had carried on their 
programs indicated that it had been with a greatly 
reduced enrollment, and several had opened up the 
engineering courses to women students. 

The following institutions indicated that they had 
discontinued their programs during the war years: 
University of Akron, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Lawrence Institute 
of Technology, University of Louisville, Marquette 
University, Newark College of Engineering, North 
Carolina State College, Northeastern University, 
University of Omaha, University of Tennessee, and 
University of Tulsa. Ohio Mechanics Institute was 
the only technical institute which had discontinued 
the cooperative program during the war years. 

The two major reasons advanced for discontinuing 
these programs were that Selective Service would not 
grant deferment to students on a cooperative pro- 
gram—hence necessitating an accelerated program; 
and several of the institutions had devoted their 








entire staff and facilities to training programs for 
the Army and the Navy. 


Institutional Plans 
for the Postwar Period 


It is significant to note that all of the institutions 
(with one possible exception) which had cooperative 
programs prior to the war are planning on continu- 
ing with these or re-initiating them as soon as possi- 
ble. Several schools which had discontinued their 
programs during the war had already started these 
programs again in September 1945, and all of the 
remaining institutions expected to have the pro- 
grams under way by September 1946. 

Another factor of interest is the tendency for all 
institutions to use a quarterly or semester period of 
alternation. For example, the University of Detroit 
has already changed from a 4-week to a 12-week 
period; Illinois Institute from an 8- to a 17-week 
period; Marquette University will probably change 
from 1 month to 3 months; Southern Methodist 
may change from a 6- to a 12-week period; and the 
University of Omaha is shortening the period from 
6 months to not more than 3 months. The Rochester 
Institute of Technology has also lengthened the 
period from 4 to 10 weeks in three of the five depart- 
ments carrying on cooperative work. 

Several institutions are planning on an expansion 
of the number of cooperative curricula. Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute is increasing its number of co- 
operative curricula from 6 to 17. These new curric- 
ula are: Aeronautical administration, aeronautical 
engineering, agriculture and banking, building con- 
struction, business administration, chemistry, engi- 
neering physics, industrial management, laboratory 
technology, pharmacy, and textile chemistry. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute inaugurated seven 
cooperative programs at the technical level in 
February 1946. These are on the basis of 16-week 
alternations of four terms each, and the curricula 
offered are: Chemical engineering aide, electrical 
engineering aide, engineering drafting aide, engineer- 
ing inspection aide, industrial engineering aide, me- 
chanical engineering aide, and metallurgical engineer- 
ing aide. The University of Cincinnati offered a 
3-year certificate program for chemical technicians 
during the war and will probably continue it if there 
is sufficient demand. The Rochester Institute of 
Technology inaugurated a new 3-year curriculum in 
tool engineering in 1945 and plans on a new 3-year 
curriculum in printing and publishing, beginning in 
September 1946. 

Several institutions are making plans to speed up 
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the program for returning veterans by offering full. 
time programs as well as cooperative programs. At 
the Rochester Institute of Technology, veterans have 
been required to take the regular cooperative pro. 
gram; and, although it is still too early to generalize, 
they appear to be well satisfied with the work ex. 
perience and to appreciate its value. 


New Cooperative Programs 


In the current study four new cooperative pro 
grams were discovered that were not reported in the 
earlier study. These are: University of Denver, 
Mississippi State College, Rensselaer Ploytechnic 
Institute, and Stevens Institute of Technology. 

At Denver, the cooperative work is offered in the 
College of Engineering. The program was officially 
initiated in September 1944, and is available in 
chemical, electrical, mechanical, and commercial 
engineering. The industrial phase of the plan comes 
during the last 3 years of the 5-year program, and, 
consequently, the first group of students will go into 
industry next June. The period of alternation is 3 
months. At present the cooperative feature will be 
optional for the veterans attending the University 
of Denver. 

The program at Mississippi State College was 
inaugurated in the School of Engineering in 1939, and 
the curricula included electrical, mechanical, and 
civil engineering. All students attended the first 
semester at college and then alternated on a semester 
basis. The course was 5 years in length and the 
cooperative work was offered in all years except the 
first semester. The program was dropped during the 
war, but it is expected that it will be resumed in the 
fall semester of 1946. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute initiated its 
program in September 1945. The plan is adaptable 
to any of the fields in which the Institute offers 
curricula, but at present definite arrangements have 
been made with only one company. The students 
are in full-time attendance during the freshman and 
the senior years. The program is normally intended 
as a 5-year program culminating in the master’s, as 
well as the bachelor’s, degree; but, under special 
circumstances, it is possible to terminate the program 
for any given group with the completion of the 
requirements for the bachelor’s degree. Each school 
and work block is 16 weeks in length, and a student 
completing the full program would have had 64 
weeks of industrial experience. 

Stevens Institute began its program in September 
1942, but discontinued it in July 1943, when the 
establishment of a V-12 Unit on the campus and the 
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increasing pressure from Selective Service boards 
forced it to a program of accelerated study. Under 
this plant students spent one 4-month term in in- 
dustry and two in school during each 12-month 
period. At the time of this writing no decision had 
been reached as to whether Stevens would return to 
this program in September 1946. 


Summary 


It has been the purpose of this paper to summarize 
briefly the effects of the war on cooperative work 
programs. ‘The principal findings are: 

1. Seventeen of the 29 colleges and 2 of the 3 
technical institutes maintained their programs dur- 
ing the war, although with greatly reduced enroll- 
ments; and in several instances the programs were 
opened to women. 


2. All of the colleges (with one possible exception) 
and technical institutes plan on continuing their 
programs in the coming years. 

3. Four institutions with periods of alternation of 
less than one quarter or semester in length have 
increased the length of the school and work block. 
One institution which had a 6-month period of alter- 
nation is shortening this to 3 months. 

4. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, the University of Cincinnati, and 
the Rochester Institute of Technology are expanding 
the number of cooperative curricula. 

5. The University of Denver, Mississippi State 
College, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and 
Stevens Institute of Technology had, or are planning, 
cooperative programs that were not previously 
reported. 





Change in Procedures Relating to Surplus Property 


OME time ago the functions of the State Educa- 

tional Agencies designated to deal with Federal 
surplus property were announced. (See HicHER 
EpucaTion, January 1, 1946.) At that time it was 
contemplated that, in the procedure for the disposal 
of Federal surplus property, there would be a suffi- 
cient period of time to enable the State Educational 
Agencies to receive and process the orders submitted 
by the educational institutions. This procedure 
has now been changed as indicated below. 


New Memoranda Concerning 
Surplus Property 


The U. S. Office of Education has issued two new 
memoranda concerning the disposal of educational 
surplus property by the War Assets Corporation. 
One of these (Educational Surplus Property Memo- 
randum No. 4, February 15, 1946) indicates a 
change in functions assigned to State Educational 
Agencies, and the other (Educational Surplus Prop- 
erty Memorandum No. 5, February 15, 1946) deals 
with the duties of regional representatives of the 
U.S. Office of Education, who have been assigned to 
the regional offices of the War Assets Corporation. 
Copies of both memoranda may be had from H. 
F, Alves, Director, Division of Surplus Property 
Utilization, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 

The principal features of Memorandum No. 4 are 
as follows: 


Processing of Applications 


For the time being,. surplus property will be 





reserved for educational institutions for only short 
periods of time, usually about 15 days. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that orders for surplus property be 
processed as rapidly as possible. In order to 
expedite this processing, educational institutions are 
directed to send their orders direct to the regional 
representatives, whose names and addresses follow. 


Recron I: William O. Bailey, c/o Regional Director, War Assets 
Corporation, 600 Washington Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


Recion II: Raymond Patterson, c/o Regional Director, War 
Assets Corporation, 61st Floor, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


Recron III: Donald P. Davis, c/o Regional Director, War Assets 
Corporation, Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Recion IV: Harley E. Talley, c/o Regional Director, War Assets 
Corporation, 704 Race Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Recion V.: Walter B. Sentry, c/o Regional Director, War Assets 
Corporation, Room 300, 209 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Recion VI: H. S. Burdette, c/o Regional Director, War Assets 
Corporation, Belle Isle Building, 105 Prior Street, NE., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Recion VII: J. Fred Horn, c/o Regional Director, War Assets 
Corporation, 609 Neil P. Anderson Building, Fort Worth 2, 
Tex. 

Recion VIII: Floyd A. Ramsey, c/o Regional Director, War 
Assets Corporation, 2605 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 

Recion 1X: Lloyd A. Garrison, c/o Regional Director, War 
Assets Corporation, Seventh Floor, Exchange Building, 
1030 Fifteenth Street, Denver 2, Colo. 

Recion X: William R. Skipping, c/o Regional Director, War 
Assets Corporation, 30 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Recion XI: B. F. Minor, c/o Regional Director, War Assets 
Corporation, 2005 Fifth Avenue, Seattle 1, Wash. 
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All of these offices, except those in Regions IV 
and VII, handle both consumer goods and capital 
goods. The following additional offices handle 
capital goods only: 

J. Fred Horn, c/o Regional Director, War Assets Corporation, 
Cotton Exchange Building, Dallas 1, Tex. 


Lloyd E. Reese, c/o Regional Director, War Assets Cor- 
poration, 413 Newman-Stern Building, Cleveland 1,Ohio. 


Advance Information 


Insofar as possible, advance information concern- 
ing the property which may be offered for sale will 
be obtained by educational institutions as follows: 

“(1) The War Assets Corporation regional office 
will advise the regional representative regarding 
surplus property that will be made available. Such 
advance information will not be complete in all de- 
tails, but will give an indication of the kinds of 
property that educational institutions may have the 
opportunity to purchase. 

(2) The regional representative will transmit this 
advance information to each State Educational 
Agency in his region. 





(3) The State Educational Agency will transmit 
this advance information to the educational instity. 
tions within the State * * *, 

“(4) Upon receipt of this advance information, 
educational institutions should determine whether 
they desire to acquire the property to be made avail. 
able for sale. They should then be prepared to 
issue firm orders ' as soon as the property is actually 
offered for sale. 

(5) When the property is actually offered for sale 
Notices of Offerings will be sent to the educational 
institutions on the established mailing list. Upon 
receipt of Notices of Offerings, educational institu. 
tions should immediately issue their firm orders.” 

It is anticipated that the advance information 
concerning surplus property will assist the educa- 
tional officers of the State Educational Agencies and 
the regional representatives in the distribution of 
such property when it is actually offered for sale. 
Whenever the period of time allowed in a notice of 
offering permits, the regional representative will con- 
sult with the executive officers before approving firm 
orders. 





Graduate Degrees for Naval Officers 


By Capt. R. R. Connor, USN * 


“DY virtue of the authority invested inme.. .” 

begin remarks twice yearly of some hundreds of 
college presidents throughout the country, prefacing 
the awarding of degrees to thousands of successful 
applicants, and referencing boards of trustees, re- 
gents, State legislatures, and other august authoriz- 
ing bodies. Since 1930, the Superintendent of the 
United States Naval Academy has been able to speak 
out the words of a similar formula referencing the 
Congress of the United States as his authority in 
granting bachelor of science degrees to graduating 
midshipmen, 

In all graduation ceremonies, however, a note of 
anticipation runs through the audience as the presi- 
dent moves on to the awarding of a handful of 
advanced degrees to postgraduate students. Here- 
tofore, no recognition by advanced degrees has been 
awarded to naval officers who have pursued rigorous 
courses of postgraduate education. For many years 
the Naval Academy has maintained a sizable post- 
graduate school. Courses in all types of engineering 
affecting the naval establishment have been given. 
They have been thorough in nature and have ex- 
tended from 1 to 3 years in length. Many of the 
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courses are begun at the Naval Academy and com- 
pleted on the campuses of various leading universities 
throughout the country. 

In partial recognition of this work a few univer- 
sities have awarded their own master of science 
degrees to successful naval officer students. Now, 
however, the picture is changing and recognition is 
broadening. Through efforts of Capt. Herman A. 
Spanagel, USN, the head of the Postgraduate 
School will be authorized to grant advanced degrees. 
Captain Spanagel arranged for a survey of the 
postgraduate facilities and various curricula by 
outstanding members of the field of engineering 
education. As a result, a bill was drafted for con- 
sideration by the Congress to authorize the head of 
the Postgraduate School of the United States Navy to 
confer masters’ and doctors’ degrees in engineering 
and related fields. After passage by the Congress, it 
was signed by the President on 7 December 1945. 

1 A “firm order” 1s a “bona fide commitment in writing on the part of the appli- 
cant to accept and pay for any or all of the items of property requested.” It 


may be: (a) a purchase order, or (b), in the case of comsumer goods, a letter of 
intent. 


*Officer-in-Charge, Officer Training Section, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Department of the Navy. 
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It is fully appreciated that the award of an 
appropriate advanced degree has no particular sig- 
nificance insofar as the professional status of an 
officer in the Navy is concerned. It does, however, 
confer certain distinction upon the recipient when- 
ever he has occasion to associate professionally with 
civilians. In granting degrees, it is not proposed to 
include those officers completing postgraduate courses 
based purely on the professional requirements of the 
naval service, such as the general line or applied 
communications courses. For those officers, a cer- 
tificate, stating they have successfully completed 
their course, is considered adequate recognition. 
Masters’ and doctors’ degrees of science, however, 
are considered appropriate for work accomplished in 
radio engineering, steam engineering, electrical engi- 
neering, Diesel engineering, meteorological engineer- 
ing, naval architecture, metallurgy, and the like. 





International Educational Relations 
Joint resolutions (S. J. Res. 135; H. J. Res. 305) 


have been introduced in the Congress to provide for 
United States membership in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
and to authorize the President to accept membership 
for the United States and to designate from time to 
time to attend specified sessions of the General 
Conference of the Organization not to exceed five 
representatives of the United States and a number 
of alternates. One of the representatives would be 
designated as the senior representative. Represent- 
atives and alternates would each be entitled to 
receive compensation at rates determined by the 
President, but not to exceed $12,000 a year, for such 
periods as he would specify. 

The Secretary of State would be authorized to 
establish a National Commission on Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Cooperation, and to desig- 
nate, for such periods as he would determine, not to 
exceed 30 persons “broadly representative of the 
educational, scientific, and cultural interests of the 
United States” to serve on the Commission. These 
persons would receive no salaries, but would be paid 
transportation and other expenses. 

The resolutions would authorize appropriations 
for the payment by the United States of its share 
of the expenses of UNESCO and for the payment 
of expenses of participation by the United States in 
the activities of the Organization. 

Neither the President nor any person or agency 
would be authorized on behalf of the United States 
to approve any amendment of the constitution of 
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the Organization involving any new obligation for 
the United States. Moreover, the resolutions would 
not authorize “‘the disclosure of any information .or 
knowledge in any case in which such disclosure is 
prohibited by any law of the United States.” 





Trainee in Teaching the Blind 
In order that “the blind might see,” Mr. Abraham 
Grimberg of Chile has devoted his life to teaching 
the blind in his country, where he is director of the 
National School for the Blind and Deaf. During 
the last 6 months of 1945 he had a fellowship under 
the auspices of the United States Office of Education 
to work at the American Printing House for the 
Blind at Louisville, Ky. The main purpose of his 
going to such an institution was to learn the tech- 
niques of the production of Braille books. Mr. 
Grimberg also spent some time at Gallaudet College, 
where tentative proposals were made to exchange 

students between his school and the college. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 














Trade Union Fellowships at Harvard 


In his report for 1945, President Conant of Har- 
vard University makes reference to the Trade Union 
Fellowships, in effect at Harvard since 1942. The 
fellowships, which provide for 1 year of residence 
and study at Harvard, were established at the sug- 
gestion of a prominent leader of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. During the 4 years they have 
been offered, 11 unions have sent 38 men to the 
University. In this year’s group of fellows are 2 
international vice presidents and 4 national repre- 
sentatives of unions. The following excerpt regarding 
the fellowships is taken from the president’s report: 

“The Trade Union Fellows are selected by the 
unions, which make their own arrangements with 
the men and pay their expenses. Friends of the 
University have provided a fund from which half of 
the tuition is paid; the other half is paid by the 
unions which send the men. No specific educational 
prerequisites have been established. The Univer- 
sity is interested in having the trade unions send 
men of intelligence and practical experience who are 
devoted to the labor movement and who expect to 
spend their lives in its service. Some of the holders 
of the fellowships have been college graduates; 
others have not even finished grade school. The 
average age has been a little over 30. 








“The course of study provided for these men does 
not aim at developing specialists such as professional 
economists or statisticians or editors of trade-union 
journals. Rather, the purpose is to give a broad 
training for executive responsibility, thus paralleling 
similar undertakings for men who prepare to enter 
business or undertake the tasks of public adminis- 
tration. The Trade Union Fellowships must be 
considered as still in an experimental stage. The 
test of the success of this scheme will be the calibre 
of the later work done in the labor movement by the 
holders of the fellowships. The fact that a number 
of these men have already received promotions to 
positions of greater responsibility is a hopeful sign; 
so, too, is the continuing interest of the unions and 
the group of friends who have provided the neces- 
sary funds.” 


Institutions Accredited by the 
American Public Health Association 


On January 25, 1946, the American Public Health 
Association released the following list of institu- 
tions recommended by its Committee on Profes- 
sional Education as qualified to give the degree of 
Master of Public Health. This is the first ac- 
credited list issued by the Association. Additions 
to it will be made as the applications of other 
institutions are considered. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Harvard University, Cambridge. Mass. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada ! 


Course in Administration 
of Pacific Islands 


Stanford University has been selected by the 
Navy to give a course to prepare naval officers 
for administration of Pacific islands that may here- 
after come under the jurisdiction of the Navy. 
About 160 Regular and Reserve naval officers will 
take the ‘course, which will run through the spring 
and summer quarters. They will range in rank up 
to captain and will represent all branches of the 
service. The program was developed by two mem- 
bers of the University staff, under whose direction 
it will be given. Eight naval officers with experi- 
ence in the Pacific islands will be assigned as in- 
structors. 


1 Accredited to grant Diploma of Public Health. 
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Washington State College to Aid 
in a State Program of Development 


Following the completion of surveys of several 
months’ duration undertaken by its board of regents, 
the State College of Washington has established a 
Washington Institute of Technology and an Institute 
of Agricultural Science as components of a program 
for State-wide industrial and agricultural develop. 
ment. 

The Washington Institute of Technology includes 
the college of engineering, school of mines, engineer- 
ing experiment station, mining experiment station, 
State electrometallurgical laboratories, and the divi- 
sion of industrial research and extension recently 
established at the College under a broad charter and 
a liberal grant from the State legislature. At the 
same time the board of regents authorized expan- 
sions in the scope of engineering instruction and 
research, including atomic power engineering. 

The Institute of Agricultural Science is expected 
to include, in addition to the college of agriculture 
and the experiment stations, the agricultural ex- 
tension service, the college of veterinary medicine, 
the college of home economics, and the research and 
extension activities pertaining to the agricultural 
sciences or supported by Federal and State agricul- 
tural experiment station and extension funds. 


Wisconsin Institutes for Industrial Workers 


As an aid to Wisconsin industries in the large- 
scale production program needed to meet postwar 
demands, the University of Wisconsin is holding a 
series of l-week industrial supervision institutes 
whose aims are stated as follows: “To provide 
training of supervisory personnel to increase their 
responsibility to the plant’s management; to keep 
supervisors posted on new developments in practice 
and research; and to develop in supervisors the 
qualities of leadership and the techniques of handling 
people.” ‘The program also considers the problems 
of top management, through an institute planned for 
presidents and vice presidents of businesses. 

The institutes are sponsored jointly by the Exten- 
sion Division and the School of Commerce of the 
University, with the cooperation of the Wisconsin 
Manufacturers’ Association, whose members are 
urged to send selected employees, at company ex 
pense, to various institutes at the University. 

Institute I is for supervisors, foremen, general 
foremen, superintendents, and others who have not 
attended a previous institute or had equivalent 
training. Twenty of these institutes, each running 
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6 days, will be held. Institute II is for supervisors 
and members of management who have completed 
Institute I or an equivalent course, and will consist 
of 10 institutes of 6 days each. 

Ten special institutes are planned for different 
management groups, to run from 3 to 6 days each. 
One has been held on labor legislation, one on time 
and motion study, and others will follow each month 
until the end of June 1946. The current topics for 
discussion include the war veteran in industry, 
industrial personnel testing, industrial training, 
industrial service (programs for employees), pro- 
grams for employee counseling, an institute for 
directors of personnel and industrial relations, and 
an industrial top management institute. 


Cornell’s National Scholarships 

One hundred new scholarships, each with an 
annual stipend of $600 plus free tuition, have been 
established at Cornell University, “‘to bring to 
Cornell from all parts of the country a selected group 
of the ablest and most promising secondary school 
graduates.” The awards will be made to as many 
as 25 entering students each academic year, begin- 
ning in the fall of 1946. Selection of candidates will 
be on the basis of ‘“‘demonstrated intelligence, 
character, accomplishments, and citizenship, in 
addition to a high standard of academic achieve- 
ment and aptitude.” Qualities of leadership, special 
abilities, and attributes of habit and personality also 
will be given careful consideration. The scholar- 
ships may be used in any undergraduate division of 
the University, for the period normally required for 
a bachelor’s degree, provided the holder maintains a 
satisfactory standard of performance. 


Veterans at Wayne 

Wayne University, in the middle of January, 
reported that of the 1,157 veterans enrolled, 878 
were receiving financial aid from Government and 
private sources. Approximately 825 entered the 
University under some section of the G. I. Bill of 
Rights, while about 279 of them were paying their 
own expenses. 

Of the veterans using aid other than that furnished 
by the Government, an estimated 32 were having 
their tuition at Wayne paid by the State Board of 
Control for Vocational Rehabilitation, which is 
designed to meet the needs of veterans whose dis- 
abilities are not pensionable. This program oc- 
casionally covers expenses for books and subsist~- 
ence, depending on the urgency of the individual 
case. Seven veterans were citizens of Canada and 
were receiving grants from the Canadian Govern- 
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ment under provisions similar to those under which 
United States veterans are aided by the Govern- 
ment. Six had qualified for Cunningham scholar- 
ships in pharmacy, which provide $250 a year for 
4 years as well as part-time employment with the 
Cunningham stores. One veteran was taking ad- 
vanced training under a Volker fellowship in public 
administration. 

Approximately 900 of the veterans were attend- 
ing Wayne the first term after their discharge. 


Campaign To Aid American Colleges 
of the Near East 


The Near East College Association, Inc., recently 
inaugurated a campaign to raise $15,000,000 for the 
rehabilitation and expansion of eight American col- 
leges in the Near East. A committee of Nation-wide 
representatives, of which Lowell Thomas is chairman, 
is sponsoring the campaign. 

The colleges for which aid is sought are: Robert 
College and Istanbul Woman’s College in Turkey, 
Athens College in Greece, the American College of 
Sofia in Bulgaria, the American University of Beirut, 
International College of Lebanon, Baghdad College 
in Iraq, and Damascus College in Syria. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


Educational Directory, 1945-1946, Part III, Col- 
leges and Universities, by Ella B. Ratcliffe and Elsie 
J. Smith. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. 125 p. 20 cents. 


A list of all institutions of higher education with the names of 
their principal administrative officials, together with information 
covering classification, control, and accreditation. 


Open Doors to Children, by Margaret T. Hampel 
and Hazel F. Gabbard. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 32 p. 10 cents 


A picture book showing activities of school-age children in 
centers providing supervised programs before and after school 
and on Saturdays and holidays. Photographs make more real 
and vivid the living which goes on in schools operating extended 
school services. Colleges and universities preparing teachers 








may recognize from this pictorial record some of the changes 
that are needed in the curricula for future teachers who will be 
leaders in these programs. 


From Other Government Agencies 


U. S. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. 
Women Dentists. Washington, D. C., U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. 21 p. (Bulletin 
203, No. 9) 10 cents. 


One of a series of pamphlets prepared to present the postwar 
outlook for women in particular occupational fields. 


U. S. Department of State. Exchange of Special- 
ists and Distinguished Leaders in the Western Hemt- 
sphere, by Francis J. Colligan. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 12 p. 
(Publication 2414) 5 cents. 


A reprint from the Department of State Bulletin, September 9, 
1945; an account of the objectives of these exchanges, the specific 
activities of the program, and what has been accomplished. 


Publications From Other Sources 
Pamphlets 


Annual Report, University Retirement System of 
Illinois for the Year Ended August 31, 1945, issued by 
Authority of the Board of Trustees of the University 
Retirement System of Illinois, November 1945. 
Urbana, Ill., the Board, 1945. 20p. Free. 


A description of the activities and record of the operations of 
the Board of Trustees of the retirement system during its fourth 
year. 

Harvard University: The President’s Report, 1945, 
1946. 24p. Free. 


Among the topics discussed are: Harvard College, the faculty, 
general education, the undergraduate library, the Divinity School, 
trade union fellowships, and organization of the University. 


Evaluation and Revision of the Library School 
Curriculum, by Edward A. Wright. Nashville, Tenn., 
Peabody Press, 1945. 64 p. $1.10. Processed. 
(Peabody Contributions to Library Education No. 1) 

A survey report of the Library School curriculum of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, designed to keep library training 
abreast of educational developments and library needs. Includes 
outlines of basic courses in library science and evaluations of their 


objectives by graduates. Suggests revisions in the existing curri- 
culum and presents revised course outlines. 


The Sacramento College Plan. Sacramento, Calif,. 
Board of Education, 1946. 6p. folder. Free. 

Describes the essentials of the plan of education in the junior 
college of Sacramento and how the plan is carried into effect. 


Books 


Elementary Courses in the Humanities. Stanford 
University, California, Stanford University Press, 
1946, 146 p. $2. 





A report of the Third Annual Conference held by the Stanford 
School of Humanities, July 26-28, 1945. Presents reports of four 
committees on; (1) Elementary courses in literature and the fine 
arts; (2) required modern language courses; (3) the first course 
in philosophy; and (4) the general humanities course. Contains 
also two addresses, one on the motion picture and the other on 
liberal education. 


Principles and Techniques for Directing the Learn. 
ing of Typewriting, by William R. Odell and Esta 
Ross Stuart. Boston, Mass., D. C. Heath & Com. 
pany, 1945, 2nd edition, 250 p. $2.50. 

Formulates 12 principles which govern the acquisition of typ. 


ing skills and explains how they apply to teaching the 52 tech 
niques required of an expert typist. 





Announcements of Meetings 

AMERICAN CouNCcIL on Epucation, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, IIll., May 3 and 4, 1946. The general ses- 
sions will be preceded on May 2 by a conference of 
the delegates to the Council from its constituent 
member organizations. 

American Lisrary Association, Buffalo, N. Y,, 
June 16-23, 1946. The offices will be located in the 
Municipal Auditorium, where the meetings will_be 
held. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Published semimonthly from September through 
May, by the United States Office of Education. fes 
printing is approved by the Bureau of the Budget as 
required by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
Prepared in the 
Division of Higher Education 
Fred J. Kelly, Director 
Managing Committee 
Lloyd E. Blauch, Chairman 
Ralph C. M. Flynt Ernest V. Hollis 
Benjamin W. Frazier Ella B. Ratcliffe 
Publication Office: 


U. S. Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





Material may be reprinted from HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION without special permission. It is requested that, 
when excerpts are reprinted, they be used so that their 
me meaning is clear. 

Subscription: 75 cents a year in advance (5 cents a 
single copy); to foreign countries, $1. For orders of 
00 copies or more in bulk to one address within the 

United States, 25 percent discount is allowed. Orders 

with remittance fee be sent to the Superintendent 

of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 

ington 25, D. C. 





Watson B. Miller 
Federal Security Administrator 
John W. Studebaker 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
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